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the priests of this order wished to found a holy republic of "Indians
domesticated by Jesus/' like those of Paraguay: seraphic caboclos
obedient only to the ministers of the Lord and laboring only in His
gardens and plantations, with no individuality and without any au-
tonomy, either personal or of the family, all of them with the excep-
tion of the chief being clad in garments that resembled an infant's
nightgown in an orphan-asylum or boarding-school, with the men
indistinguishable, so far as their raiment was concerned, from the
women and children.

It was owing to the presence of so strong and weighty an element
as the rural or, better, the big landowning family that Portuguese
colonization in Brazil very quickly took on social aspects quite
different from the theocracy idealized by the Jesuits-and later real-
ized by them in Paraguay-one like that of the Spaniards and the
French. It is obvious that the family would not have been able to
assert itself in this fashion if colonization with us, as with the English
in Virginia and the Carolinas, had not rested upon an agricultural
base. "Established in the islands of the Atlantic," says Manuel Bom-
fim, in speaking of the Portuguese colonist, "and not finding there
any form of activity or possibility of acquiring wealth other than the
steady exploitation and regular settlement of the land, he proceeded
to accomplish these tasks and in doing so proved to be an excellent
colonizer, better than any other people in medieval Europe, inasmuch
as to the qualities of the pioneer he added those of one who founds
a regular and agricultural mode of life in lands that are new."80

The truth of the matter is that many of the colonists who here
became big rural proprietors had no love for the land and no taste
for its cultivation. For centuries in Portugal a bourgeois and Semitic
mercantilism on the one hand and, on the other, Moorish slavery
followed by Negro slavery had turned an ancient people of husband-
men-kings into the most commercial and least rural of any in Europe,
In the sixteenth century the king himself gives audience not in any
Gothic castle surrounded by pine groves, but from his warehouses
on the river bank; for both he and every great lord of the realm were
enriching themselves by the trade in Asiatic spices. All that was left
of a rural way of life for the Portuguese of that century was an easy-
going horticulture and a mild and pastoral existence; for with them,
as with the Israelites before them, it was the culture of the olive and
the vine alone that flourished. Curious, therefore, that the success of
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